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THE JOHNSTOWN AFFAIR 


On Thursday night, August 30, 1923, a Negro, apparently crazed with 
bootleg liquor or drugs fired upon police officers, resulting in the death of 
three and the wounding of three others, including a captain of the police force 
who is still in a critical condition in a city hospital. This happened at 
Rosedale, a small settlement in the suburbs of Johnstown, Pa., inhabited by 
Negroes and Mexicans employed at the nearby steel and coke plants. Rosedale 
is divided into two settlements about a quarter of a mile apart. The upper 
settlement consists mainly of one and two-family houses, about twenty-five in 
number, tenanted by Negro families. The lower settlement of about a dozen or 
more buildings, includes several bunk houses and double tenements in each of 
which from a dozen to sixty men can be housed, It was in the latter settle- 
ment, where it is reported that gambling had gone on for some time and where 
bootleg liquor could be obtained, that the trouble took place. The testimo- 
nies agree that one Negro previously known as “a bad man” in Rosedale did the 
| shooting. There seems to have been nothing of a riot or attempted riot on 
q the part of Negroes, as press reports stated. During Thursday night and Fri- 
day morning, following the shooting of the officers, more than a score of 
Negroes in houses adjoining the ones where the shooting took place were ar- 


rested as "suspicious persons"; some of them were fined on such flimsy ground 
and ordered to leave the town. They left. 


Testimony of reliable citizens goes to show that immediately following 
the death of the officers there was talk of reprisals and feeling ran high 
among certain elements of the white population. However, the city police took 
precautionary measures, calling in members of the State police for counsel and 
help, so that no more serious trouble arose, Contributing to the stirring up 
of friction, was the spectacular performances of the Ku Klux Klan in burning 
fiery crosses on a hill opposite the city on the night following the tragedy 
and on the night after the Mayor’s alleged "order" to leave was published. As 
the crosses were burned, it was reported that companies of white robed persons 


were seen standing about them. This spectacle aroused the resentment of the 
colored people of the city. 


On the other hand, there were many respectable and law-abiding Negro 
residents of Rosedale who immediately voiced their profound regret for the out- 
‘burst of lawlessness, one of their spokesmen asserting in the press that they 
wished it publicly known that "the respectable colored people take no part 
4 whatever with murderers and other criminals of our race", A few days later, 
& Negro clergyman, as spokesman for some representative voting colored citi- 
zens, made a statement of their position and that of their white friends, with 
whom they were in touch, to the effect that there was no hostile feeling be- 
_ tween the better classes of either race. “The issue, when boiled down rests 
' with the lawless elements of our city." He further stated that it was "the 


these statements. 
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general concensus of opinion of Johnstown’s rational, unprejudiced citizens, 
both white and colored, that the cause of the recent deplorable occurrence in 
Rosedale was the laxity of the enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment,....". 
Tne trustees, members and friends of the leading Negro church, Cambria Chapel, 
A. M. E. Zion, expressed sorrow for what had occurred and asked that "city and 
county authorities put forth every effort — in which we assure them our cooper- 


ation — +o close the places of vice, dissipation, and the sources from which 
drugs are procured." 


To this extent, the people had met the new tragedy with self-control. 
When, however, the event was more than a week past one of the newspapers attrib- 
uted the following words to Mayor Joseph Cauffiel: "For their own safety, I am 
ordering all newly arrived Negro citizens at Johnstown to leave town. ...I 
have worked over our Negro problem in Johnstown and have kept on the job night 
and day during the last week trying to work ovt a solution. My mind is made 

up: The Negroes must go back from where they came. They are not wanted in 
Johnstown." The Associated Press also reported a statement from him which de- 


clared that he was ordering all Negroes not seven-year residents in the city 
to leave. 


Upon publication of these statements in other cities, individuals and 
organizations outside of Johnstown were stirred to action. The National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People sent a telegram of protest both 
to the Mayor and to Governor Pinchot. The Federal Council of C!urches, through 
its Commissions on the Church and Race Relations, and on the Ci.urch and Social 
Service, sent telegrams to both the Mayor and the Governor. The Governor re- 
plied to the Advancement Association that he was making official inquiry of 
the Mayor and gave assurance that he would protect citizens in their constitu- 
tional rights with all the power of the State. The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Churches and the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and Race Relations 
sent representatives to Johnstown to study the situation. Rev. Samuel Zz, 
Batten of Philadelphia represented the Pennsylvania Federation and Dr. George 
BE, Haynes, the Federal Council. The newspapers reported that because Mexican 
citizens had been included in the Mayor’s attentions, the Mexican Embassy at 
Washington had made representations to the State Department about the danger to 


Mexican citizens and that the State Department in turn asked the Governor to 
investigate. 


Interviews on the ground with the Chief of Police, the Mayor, and lsad- 
ing white anc colored citizens, brought out the facts as above stated, corrobore 
ating in the main local newspaper reports. During an interview, the Mayor de- 
nied emphatically that he had ordered Negroes who were not seven-year residents 
to leave. He said that he "advised them to leave for their own good". He state 
ed that on the night following the shooting of the officers the center of the 
city was crowded with angry citizens and that automobiles ready tc go to Rose- 
dale lined the streets; that he had to use every power of persuaticn to prevent 
their going en masse to shoot up and burn Rosedale. He asserted that should 
Captain Fink, still in a critical condition, die, he feared an uprising of the 
white people to burn and shoot up Rosedale and another Negro settlement known 

as Franklin; that the city had only fifty-four police and that even with the 
help of the police of a local steel company, little could be done against thou- 
Sands of armed, angry citizens. There was little evidence apparent to support 


| 
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The Mayor, also, has denied publicly that he had ordered the Negroes to 
leave town. At any rate, his statements were so interpreted by white and Negro 
citizens generally and by the Negro citizens in Rosedale, many of those in the 
settlement where the shooting occured departing forthwith. A local resident 
there who knew the situatioa preceding the tragedy, estimated that between four 
and six hundred Negro men who had lived in the bunk houses and tenements had 
gone, many of them leaving good jobs in the steel mills and coke ovens nearby. 
From the testimony of a considerable number, there did- not seem to be any sup- 
port among responsible citizens in the locality for any general, drastic order 
for law-abiding Negro citizens to leave. VJolored citizens quite naturally con- 
demned the Mayor’s attitude. What has been the effect of these incidents upon 
the permanent .elations between law-abiding Negro citizens and their white 
neighbors? Both from testimony of local white and colored citizens and first- 
hand observations on the ground, there appears no serious friction, and every 
indication of harmony between the substantial citizens of the two races. Ne- 
groes were observed moving freely about different parts of the city. More than 
a dozen cases of colored men at work on the same jobs with white men, were ob- 
served. There were no outward signs of friction as Negroes went in and out of 
business places, waiting on corners and boarding street cars or went in and out 
of their homes or restaurants in the blocks where they lived. Already the 
interest of some of the leading citizens has been aroused to bring about closer 
friendly contact between the better classes of the two races. 


WHAT THE FARMERS ARE THINKING 


The anthracite coal settlement has furnished an occasion for a strong 
statement of the opposition uf interest between industrial labor and the far- 
| mers, aud discloses the fact that the movement for an alliance between them 
has much friction to overcome. Viswing the late anthracite strike and the 
prospective struggle in the bituminous fields last Spring, the agricultural 
press are a unit in demanding that some method be found of preventing the peri- 
odic dislocation of the coal industry. The farmer is not taking any sides in 
the battle of coal as between the belligerents. As he views it, coal has fallen 
into the hands of two monopolies, union labor and the operators. The former 

are seeking a strangle hold on the industry through the check off. This device 
would give tremendous financial sower to a few men responsible neither to the 
government nor to the public. It would affect legislation and possibly the 
machinery of justice. The latter, the farmers think, are arrogant and have 

made no real effort to solve their problems. 


The farmer fears that increased wages to the miners will accelerate the 
demand of railway labor for similar advances. To the farmer any increase of 

the operating expenses of the railroads which would add to freight rates would 
be a heavy blow. In the case of some crops forty cents of the purchaser’s dol- 
lar is taken by the railroads. With reference to a number of crops the spread 


between the price the farmer gets and that which the consumer pays has nearly 
doubled since 1913.. 


The average farmer fesls that he is far more unjustly paid by society 
at present than the miner or locomotive engineer. Thus we have as influential 
and progressive a journal as Wallace’s Farmer declaring: "All of these increases 
in wages of city labor would not hurt the farmer at all if both the farmer and 
the laborer were selling on the same kind of a market. In that case, the high 
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wages in the cities would be promptly reflected back in the form of high prices 
for farm products, Unfortunately, however, we have such a surplus of farm pro- 
ducts that their price is conditioned more on the wages of impoverished European 
‘aborers than on the high wages of the exceedingly prosperous American laborers. 
This applies particularly, of course, to wheat and pork, but it applies indi- 
rectly to all farm products... . Not until farm products are quite generally 
off of the European market and we are comsuming nearly all of our food at home, 
will it be possible for the farmer to obtain a price for his products as far 
above pre-war as prices generally and as the wages of city labor. When that 

day comes, it will be impossible for labor to profiteer any longer at the ex- 
pense of the farmer. Farmer and laboring man may then possibly be able to sit 
down and counsel together. For the next five or ten years, however, it would 
seem that organized labor is chiefly interested in using farmers to pull its 
political chestnuts out of the fire. Labor has no intention of foregoing any 
part of its present temporary economic advantage at the expense of tne farmer. 

It is as hopeless to expect that laborers will give up their profiteering advan- 
tage as it wovld have been to expect the farmers to give up their temporary prof- 
itcering advantage which they had back in 1917 and 1918. However, farm leaders 
did not at that time try to obtain a political alliance with union labor in or- 
der to retain their economic advantage. ... For the time being, the one thing 
for organized farmers to remember is that high wages cannot hurt them if they 
restrict their production to a point where there is very little surplus to put 

on an impoverished Evropean market. Once farm production is brought down to 

this point, it will be possible for farm products to rise in line with the 

wages of union labor, no matter if farmers are not organized. In fact, in our 
opinion, the most important thing witn farmers is not so much organization to 
control the distribution as it is organization to control the production." 


THE I. W. W. ON BOOTLEGGING 


The Industrial Workers of the World in the course of their strike on the 
Pacific Coast, the chief of whose objectives is the release of political pris- 
oners, is undertaking to prevent violence by prohibiting traffic in intoxi- 


cants. A recent number of THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER (Seattle) contains the follow- 
ing proclamation: 


Warning to Bootleggers! 


To the Bootleggers: 


To all places of business in Seattle selling intoxicating liquors, 
smilo, grapo, etc.: 


The members of the I. W. W. working in the lumber camps and mills of 


this district are on strike for the release cf Class-War and Political Pris- 
oners. 


Will you help us keep order in Seattle during this strike? You know a 
Grunken person: cannot control himself and while full of booze may commit some 
act of violence, This we do not want. 


6 WILL YOU COOPERATE? Kindly refuse to sell any booze while this strike 
is on, IF THIS IS NOT DONE AT ONCE, OTHER MEANS WILL BE USED, ALL GAMBLING 
MUST ALSO STOP. 


The national organ of the I. W. W., INDUSTRIAL SOLIDARITY, recently reprinted 
the official resolution of the organization repudiating violence. In it the 
executive officers of the organization declare “that said organization does not 
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now, and never has believed in or advocated either destruction or violence 
as @ means of accomplishing industrial reform; first, because no principle 
was ever settled by such methods; second, because industrial history has 
taught us that when strikers resort tc violence and unlawful methods, all the 
resources of the government are immediately arrayed against them and they lose 
their cause; third, because such methods destroy the constructive impulse 
which it is the purpose of this organization to foster and develop in order 
that the workers may fit themselves to assume their place in the new society". 


LABOR’S OPINION OF THE CHURCH 


The HOMILETIC REVIEW (New York) for September presents a symposium on 
"What Labor Thinks of the Church" with letters from labor leaders and editors 
of labor papers from different parts of the country. A letter was sent asking 
for expressions of opinion on various questions including "What do you believe 
to be the general attitude of labor toward the church? .,. Is ths church per- 
forming the service it should perform among working people, or is it holding 
too much aloof? ... What steps can the church take to prove its sincere inter- 
est in the working man?" Of the 42 replies quoted or listed 19 are unfriendly 
to the church while 23 are friendly. The editor of the BUTTE BULLETIN says: 
"The churches have no function in modern society except that of bulwarking the 
existing order because the doctrines they preach are untrue and serve only to 
befog the real issues in the struggle that labor is waging all over the world 
against the oppression of a privileged minority." S. Yankowsky, editor of 
JUSTICE (New York) says: "The church ... is with the strong. When labor will 
have become a force then and then only will the church be with labor. ... The 
church has always been the mainstay of the oppressor, of the mighty, of the 
rich." C. F. Stoney, former editor of the INTRA-MOUNTAIN WORKER (Salt Lake 
City) writes that "The workers have come to feel what big business controls 
ue the church as it does everything else, ... The working man knows that he will 
not hear the doctrines of Christ tavght; but instead, the doctrines of commer- 


cialism, backed by militarism and imperialism, clothed in the robes of citi- 
zenship." 


Others put most of the blame on the individual minister. Albert F. 
Coyle, editor of ths LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ JOURNAL, (Cleveland) says that he 
questions whether labor’s attitude of distrust is warranted, that labor leaders 
on hearing of the work of the Federal Council of Churches, or the Catholic So- 
cial Action Department reply that nothing is being done to assist them di- 
rectly. Mr. Coyle comments: "What else can you expect of a man whose only 
contact, for instance, with the church which Bishop McConnell represents is 
through a narrow-visioned clergyman who exhibited none of the bishop’s deep 
80cial sympathy and zeal for industrial justice?" John C. Saylor, editor of 
the LABOR HERALD, complains that ministers do not use their influence to help 
bring about better industrial relations and comments: "If they are having a 
new church built, ... they display no interest whatsoever in the workers whe 

do the work beyond an evident desire to have the work done as cheaply as pos- 
sible.” Paul Schanenberg says. “Ministers of the Gospel are cnly human after 
@ll, and as long as the bulk of their revenue comes from the employer it can 
hardly be expected that he will violently antagonize the latter’s interests." 


é There are, however, numerous letters from those who believe in the 
* church. One or two "do not believe it is the duty of the church to interfere 
in industrial struggles", but nearly ell of them desire the help of the church. 


Harry W. Semple, of the Philadelphia TRADES UNION NEWS says: “Throughout the 
great coal mining districts of Pennsylvania the relations of the church and 


a 
the mine workers and the operators the church has supported the cause of the 
ine workers. The influence of the church =_— the mine workers is a remarke- 
cpl feature of the industry. It benefits the workers and the community; i+ is 
r the general welfare and for law and order. % is a dominant factor 


g peace during strikes." 


Several men discuss the Interchurch Report on ae Ste 


él Strike and the 


Federal Council of Churches. Daniel J. Tobin, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Rafseee says of the literae 
ture of the Federal Council of Churches that it “reaches the masses of those who 
are sometimes Opposed to labor, many of whom are wealthy and inclined to be 

fair, if they know the facts." John F. McNamee, editor of the LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
MEN AN ZNGINEMEN' MAGAZINE (Mt. Morris, Ill.) says: “The effect will un- 
aoubtedly be to cause outstanding figures in the labor world to take a promin- 


ent part in the work of the church.” 


All discussions of labor's attitude toward the 
conflicting results. Industrial labor is undoubtedly more friendly to the church 
in smailer cities than in great industrial centers, in the South than in the 
North, and, probably in ee West than in the East. Protestants are likely to 
overlook the fact that vast numbe-s of workers in communities where Protestant 

ke 


churches m 'ittle successful appeal to labor are members of the Catholic 
Charch, 


church are bound to yield 


"THE SHARE OF WAGE-HARNING WOMEN IN FAMILY SUPPORT". 


The git. issued under the above title by the Women's Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor that “Contributing all earnings to family 
i 


ind is a vers general practice among wage-earning women." Thus the old fallacy 
t working women use their wages only for “pin money” or at most to meet only 
their personal needs recoives a fatal blow. Not comparing the contributions 
made by men and women to family support the report concludes: "Although their 
findings can not be considered to be final, in all cf these reports one conclu- 
gion is inescapable. It is that in general women are wage earners not only for 
their own entire support but to meet a very definite responsibility as sharers 
in the support of others or the maintenance of higher standards of living in 
their families. The burden of responsibility assumed by women is very different 
from that of men. It is older peo:le who look to women for assistance and sup- 
port, and usually there is no alternative for the wage-earning woman who fails 
heir to responsibilities not of her own choosing. On the other hand, the man 
is usually responsible for a young and rising generation, whose support he has 
undertaken deliberately and whose burden becomes lighter as the years advance. 
These differences are natural and unavoidable, but they emphasize the necessity 
for a clearer understanding and a more equitable valuation of the wage-carning 
woman as an sconomic factor in the family." 


For 


this report data have been gathered together from severai sources 

including a study specially made in Manchester, N. H. by the Women’s Bureau, a 

cost of living study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and a group of mis- 

céellansous studies, In Manchester it was found that practically every one of 

. é the married women interviewed contributed all of her earnings to her family. 

' * Of the women included in this Manchester study 67.8 per cent were daughters liv- 
ing with their parents, and 59.9 per cent of these daughters contributed all of 
their earnings to their families and about 30 per cent of them had been doing 
this for more than five years. The Bureau of Labor Statistics cost of living 

Study showed that in 90.6 per cent of the families having daughters 16 years old 
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or more gainfully employed, these daughters were contributing all their earn- 
ings to their families. 


"The earnings of the men and women in the present studies were not 
comparable in any way. .. . Of the men 44,9 per cent earned $25 or more a 
week, of the women only 1.6 per cent earned $25 or more. Only about one-fourth 
(26.1 per cent) of the women who were daughters received $17.50 or more, while 

of the men, who were sons nearly two-thirds had such earnings. Of the fathers, 

60.8 received $25 or more, while only 1.8 per cent of the mothers received as 

much as $25 a week. Year’s earnings showed the same conditions, with only 11 

per cent of the women but 61.6 per cent of the men receiving $1,000 or more 

during the year. This great discrepancy in earnings was not due to more ir- 
regularity at work on the part of the women than on the part of men, for very 
much the same differences were found for men and women who hed worked the year 
through". ... " Tho difference in esrnings, therefore, seems to be one for 
which allowance must be made for every type of man and woman. Whether they 


are old or young, experienced or inexperienced, steady or intermittent workers, 
the women earn less than the men." 


Light is thrown on the comrarative proportion of the contributions made 
by men and by the following data from the repurts "In Manchester 77.8 ver cent 
of the daughters contributed less than 30 per cent of the family budget, ard 
22.2 per cent contributed 30 per ceut or more. The cost-of-living study showed 
that in 67.8 per cent of the families the daughters were contributing less than 
30 per cent of the family income. In the miscellaneous studies it was found 
that in one large investigation from 26.7 to 39.7 per cent of the family in- 
come in families with daughters at work was derived from the daughters. In 
a” another investigation it was found that the families of 40.0 per cent of the 
women were dependent on their contributions for at least one-fourth of the 


family income, and that for only 14.9 per cent of the women was there no 
definite need of their contributions." 


LABOR AND INDUSRY IN CHINA 


The industrial revolution which swept over Europe toward the end of the 
18th century and changed industrial life in America in the early 19th century 
is now manifesting itself in China. An article “Labour and Industr’ in China", 
by J. B. Tayler, Acting President of Peking University and #. T. Zung, Y.%.C.A. 
worker in China, appearing in the July 1923 issue of the International Labour 
Review, points out that "the changes we have come to associate with the intro- 
duction of modern methods of industry are taking place with rapidly growing 
momentum, and some of the social problems connected with the transition are 
appearing in an acute form." Should this industrialization continue "the 
number and character of her people and the extent and variety of her resources 
make it inevitable that China will become one of the dominant factors in the 
world’s industry". So great has been the change that “five years ago, even 
three years ago, it: revld have been a misnomer to have spoken of the ‘labour 
situation’ in China in the modern sense of that term, but developments are 


taking place with dramatic rapidity, and it is generally admitted that the 
labour movement has come to stay". 


Although Western industrial methods were first introduced into China by 
trade and the introduction into treaty-ports of foreign capital for large-scale 
industry, now the industrialization is spreading wherever there is access to 
markets quite independent of foreign capital or treaty-port and "where foreign 
Capital is being used it is cooperating on equal terms with Chinese". 


— 
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The rapidity of industrial growth in recent years is illustrated by the 
expansion of China's important industry, cotton spinning. In 1915 only one 
million spindles were in operation, but "by August, 1922, there were almost ex- 
actly two million with another quarter of a million in process of erection, 
while it was estimated that a further 1,400,000 were on order." 


Labor conditions in China today vary. In one of the old workshops, a 
carpet factory using hand-looms "there wers a hundred and twenty odd workmen 
living, working, eating, sleeping in the twenty small rooms. The looms were 
placed one each side of the doorway of the rooms, with beds beyond in the back- 
ground. Some of the accommodation was used for the storing of goods, and in 
the small yard part of the space was employed for dying. Work was Supposed to 
continue practically through the hours of daylight. It is significant that in 
the heat of summer, despite a greater length of daylight, both the Output and 
the quality of the work showed a marked falling off. This is not an isolated 
case but is a recognized fact in the trade. The workers suffer much debility in 
the damp heat of the summer and dysentery is common.” .., "Long terms of appren- 
ticeship, with no pay except a few dollars a year and the kind of ‘keep’ above 
described, and with no gueranteo of future occupation, are characteristic of 
the older or half-modernised forms of industry." . . . "When we turn to modern 
industry we find conditions which though in many respects better than the old 
would be deemed intolerable, With few exceptions they are characterised by 
long hours, low wages, night work, the work of women, employment of children, 
the lack of any recognised rest-cay, and the general absence of protection of 
the workers." Such matters as ventilation, dust prevention, and safety devices 
have received little attention save in a few of the newer factories. 


Large numbers of women and children are employed, especially in the 
textile industry and the hours for both adults and children are usually 12 per 
day. The children employed are often very young, many of them are eight years 
old or even younger, "they go, in cther words, as soon as they are more use 
than nuisance." "A recent government enquiry into child labor in Hongkong re- 
vealed ract that most of the labor in she glass works was being supplied by 
boys, nominally ap rentices, working from 6 a.m. to 11 pem. in unsanitary con- 
@itions, exposed to the fumes and the high temperature and receiving only ?1 
(a footnote explains that this is in the terms of the Chinese silver dollar 
which at par is now squivalens to about 2s) @ month and their food." There is 
usually no obse) of one day of re 


day through out the year. Night work 


and these hours are WOrscé6éda 


St 
is prevalent. 


problems of wages this of the unskilled laborer is the most 
~ cifficult, The skilled workman has progressively bettered 
his position and raised 


Centre or new business irom & distance 


Ke has often to be attracted to a new 
» and employers are ready to make rea- 
SOnable, even generous, provisior him. But the common coolie cannot com- 
Others and hi is difficult indeed." Housing is inadequate 
unknown, 


But graduall} attention is being directed toward the remédying of these 
Olid abuses. Some co? the student groups are taking a liberal view. In recent 
years there has been a great ferment of thought, resulting in a Renaissance 
movement which is led chiefly by &@ group of men connected with the National 
University in Peking order to 


L express their radical political and social 
ddcas in forms under: bj eOple this group, of men broke away from 


the old literary traditions and began to use the spoken language as a literary 


Vehicle. 


Opularity. The group 
@erives its 


rx, and a great deal of 
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translation has been done of Socialist and Russian literature. The publica- 
tions of the more extreme Socialist writers are suppressed from time to time, 


but the press generally is becoming more sympathetic to non-revolutionary so- 
cial teaching and to the labour movement. 


Prior to this new industrial development the guilds exerted a powerful 
influence in China, but the development of modern industry and the conditions 
resulting therefrom have been a powerful stimulus to the development of modern 
trade union organization. The guilds in the more wealthy industries have tend- 
ed +0 become employers organizations. The growth of the unions has been rapid. 
There are now more than 50 labour unions in Shanghai alone. The first national 
labour conference met in Canton from May 1 to 6, 1922. "About 160 delegates from 
twelve cities, representing over 300,000 workers in some 200 unions, were assen- 
bled.... Ten resolutions were passed, of which the most important were that all 
the unions should pledge one another financial support in the case of strikes; 
that unions should stand for an 8-hour day; that the labour movement should be 
economic in character rather than political; and that the constitution and or- 
ganization of a permanent national federation of labour should be proceded 


with, including plans for the second national labour conferences (National La- 
bour Assembly)." 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS PAST AND FUTURE 


The earlier farmers’ organizations like the Grange embraced ell rural 
interests except the religious. One of their great functions was educational. 
In these days it is hard to keep a farm organization alive unless it gives im- 
mediate benefits measurable in dollars and cents. To secure such immediate 
returns the commodity type of organization has arisen, such as the Raisin Pro- 
ducers. Cotton, tobacco, potatoes, are also being organized. This type of or-° 
ganization seems to grow more rapidly than the general farmers’ organization 
| and to succeed better than the cooperative enterprises fathered by the ganeral 
organizations. On the other hand the commodity organization fails in breadth 
of view and does not exert the general influence of an agency such as the Amar- 
ican Farm Rureau Federation. It has been suggested that a possible remedy for 
this defect might be a national organization of all commodity concerns. In 
fact plans are under wey at present looking to the formation of just such a 
powerful azency. In this connection certain questions arise which are parallel 
to questions that are arising concerning the organization of industrial labor. 


Have we come to & parting of the ways in methods of building farm or- 
ganizations? Will the farm organization of the future be a general organiza- 
ticn like the Grange, the Farmers’ Union,the Farm Bureau; or will it be made 


up of a federation of associations, each composed of the producers of a single 
commodity? 


Can we sscure business results through an educational organization? 
Can we secure oducational benefits through & business organization! Will the 
gencral faim organization eliminate the commodity association, or the commodity 
group crowd out the general farm organization? Or will each devote itself to 


one characteristic iine of effort and give the other a clear field in its own 
specialty? 


Wallace’s Farmer, commenting on the situation says: 


"Whether the general farm organization is to hold its present place of 
leadership depends very largely on the aggressiveness of its officers in the 
business field. I+ seems clear that its continued progress and perhaps even 
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its continued existence, depends on what it can do in furthering cooperative 
work, Those who are planning for the future of these organizations may weli 
consider this summary of Sir Horace Plunkett’s philosophy: 


‘Base your farm organization on some definite economic interest, and the 
other things will follow. Base it on a general belief that something ought 


to be done for the poor farmer, and your program is likely to dissolve into 
thin air.'" 


Not Wheat Alone 


There is a feeling that the wheat farmer is practically the only one 
laboring under a disadvantageous economic situation at the present time. This 
is not the case. Hogs at $7.00 a hundred pounds at Chicago are relatively as 
low as wheat and the prospects are that the 1923 crop of oats and perhaps even 
that of corn will be selling on a basis very little if any higher than wheat. 


Some of the specialized fruit crops are in the same predicament. Says 
WALLACE’S FARMER, 


"We are producing surplus wheat, hogs and corn sufficient to feed twenty 
million people abroad. This might be a fine thing, but unfortunately these 
twenty million people are unable to give us in exchange for our surplus any- 
thing which is of value to us. ‘The only way out seems to be to reduce our 
surplus for export, not only of wheat but also of corn and hogs. Lezisiators 
who think that they can solve the wheat problem without touching corn and 
hogs, are greatly mistaken." 


A BRITISH VIEW OF OUR LAW ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY for August 17, comments on the decision 
in one of our Federal courts respecting the seizure of smuggling vessels of 
foreign registry outside the three-mile limit of territorial waters. ‘These 
decisions, the GUARDIAN says, are far-reaching but while distasteful to Britains 
need not surprise them because "the United States has been driven to these 
measures (which are by no means novel in its history) by the campaign of 
smuggling which has been largely organised from this country. As soon as our 
Government puts its foot down and stops these systematic efforts to defeat the 


laws of a friendly country the United States will be under no necessity to 
pursue smugglers on the high seas." 


